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Resume 

Le commerce des textiles permet d’apprehender de fagon multidisciplinaire les flux de la culture 
materielle, les manifestations du pouvoir et, in fine, les changements dans la perception de soi. 
Cet article se concentre sur les contacts pre-islamiques entre le monde Malais, Java, le golfe 
Persique et le sous-continent Indien. Nous refutons I’opinion etablie selon laquelle certains 
elements de vetement cousus ont ete introduits dans I’Asie du Sud-Est insulaire suite aux contacts 
plus intenses avec des communautes musulmanes proselytes. Au contraire, nous soutenons que 
ces innovations vestimentaires sont anterieures, parfois de plusieurs siecles, a I’introduction et a la 
propagation de I’lslam dans la region. Nous soutenons cette affirmation en analysant en detail le 
terme baju ou vaju, en dernier ressort d’origine persane, qui a ete adopte et adapte dans tout 
I’archipel. D’abord atteste dans la Java du x e siecle, il se referait a une veste spirituellement 
puissante, mais aussi - par extension semantique - au torse d’un guerrier consacre par voie 
magico-rituelle. Le deuxieme terme lie au textile examine ici est caveli. Nous demontrons qu’il 
s’agissait d’un tissu de coton extrafin importe d’lnde. II etait considere comme un luxe manifeste, 
accessible uniquement aux clients les plus aises, et en tant que tel tres recherche par les elites 
locales en quete de signes d’elevation. Nous concluons en posant que le commerce, a travers 
I’archipel, de tissus et d’autres produits textiles reflete un monde de plus en plus connecte, a 
I’echelle de I’ocean Indien tout entier, dans lequel les elements de culture materielle importes sont 
devenus essentiels a la representation du statut et aux rituels competitifs. Dans toute I’Asie du 
Sud-Est maritime, I’introduction de ces objets est venue en renfort des notions de puissance 
spirituelle. 


Abstract 

Textile trade provides a multidisciplinary avenue to examine flows in material culture, 
performances of power, and ultimately changes in the perception of the self. This article focuses 
on pre-lslamic contacts between the Malay World, Java, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian 
Subcontinent. We refute the established view that stitched elements of garment were introduced 
into Maritime Southeast Asia in the wake of increased contact with (proselytizing) Muslim 
communities. Rather, we argue that these sartorial innovations predate the introduction and 
spread of Islam in the region, in some instances by centuries. We support this claim by analysing 
in detail the term baju or vaju, of ultimate Persian origins, which has been adopted and adapted 
throughout the archipelago. First attested in 10th-century Java, it referred to a spiritually powerful 
jacket, but also - by semantic extension - to the magico-ritually anointed upper torso of a warrior. 
The second textile-related term examined here is caveli. We demonstrate that it denoted an extra- 
fine cotton fabric imported from India. It was considered a distinct luxury available only to the most 
affluent customers, and as such much sought-after by self-aggrandizing local elites. We conclude 
by positing that trans-archipelagic commerce in fabrics and other textile products reflects an 
increasingly connected Indian Ocean World in which imported items of material culture came to be 
essential to the performance of status and competitive ritual. Across Maritime Southeast Asia, the 
introduction of these items went hand-in-hand with notions of spiritual potency. 
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Resume 

Le commerce des textiles permet d’apprehender de fagon multidisciplinaire 
les flux de la culture materielle, les manifestations du pouvoir et, in fine, 
les changements dans la perception de soi. Cet article se concentre sur les 
contacts pre-islamiques entre le monde Malais, Java, le golfe Persique et 
le sous-continent Indien. Nous refutons l’opinion etablie selon laquelle 
certains elements de vehement cousus ont ete introduits dans I’Asie du 
Sud-Est insulaire suite aux contacts plus intenses avec des communautes 
musulmanes proselytes. Au contraire, nous soutenons que ces innovations 
vestimentaires sont anterieures, parfois de plusieurs siecles, a l’introduc¬ 
tion et a la propagation de l ’Islam dans la region. Nous soutenons cette 
affirmation en analysant en detail le terme baju on vaju, en dernier ressort 
d ’originepersane, qui a ete adopte et adapte dans tout l 'archipel. D 'abord 
atteste dans la Java du x e siecle, il se referait a une veste spirituellement 
puissante, mais aussi —par extension semantique — au torse d’un guerrier 
consacrepar voie magico-rituelle. Le deuxieme terme lie au textile examine 
ici est cavoli. Nous demontrons qu 'il s ’agissait d 'un tissu de coton extra- 
fin importe d ’Inde. Il etait considere comme un luxe manifeste, accessible 
uniquement aux clients les plus aises, et en tant que tel tres recherche par 
les elites locales en quete de signes d ’elevation. Nous concluons en posant 
cpie le commerce, a travers l'archipel, de tissus et d’autres produits textiles 
reflete un monde de plus en plus connecte, a l ’echelle de 1 ’ocean Indien tout 
entier, dans lequel les elements de culture materielle importes sont devenus 
essentiels ci la representation du statut et aux rituels competitifs. Dans toute 
1 ’Asie du Sud-Est maritime, l 'introduction de ces objets est venue en renfort 
des notions de puissance spirituelle. 

Mots-cles : textile; Perse; Java; vetements; vieux-javanais; combat. 

Abstract 

Textile trade provides a multidisciplinary avenue to examine flows in 
material culture, performances of power, and ultimately changes in the 
perception of the self. This article focuses on pre-Islamic contacts between 
the Malay World, Java, the Persian Gulf and the Indian Subcontinent. We 
refute the established view that stitched elements of garment were intro¬ 
duced into Maritime Southeast Asia in the wake of increased contact with 
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(proselytizing) Muslim communities. Rather, we argue that these sartorial 
innovations predate the introduction and spread of Islam in the region, in 
some instances by centuries. We support this claim by analysing in detail 
the term baju or vaju, of ultimate Persian origins, which has been adopted 
and adapted throughout the archipelago. First attested in 10th-century 
Java, it referred to a spiritually powerful jacket, but also - by semantic 
extension - to the magico-ritually anointed upper torso of a warrior. The 
second textile-related term examined here is cavali. We demonstrate that it 
denoted an extra-fine cotton fabric imported from India. It was considered 
a distinct luxury available only to the most affluent customers, and as such 
much sought-after by self-aggrandizing local elites. We conclude by posit¬ 
ing that trans-archipelagic commerce in fabrics and other textile products 
reflects an increasingly connected Indian Ocean World in which imported 
items of material culture came to be essential to the performance of status 
and competitive ritual. Across Maritime Southeast Asia, the introduction of 
these items went hand-in-hand with notions of spiritual potency. 

Keywords: textile; Persia; Java; garments; Old Javanese; warfare. 
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Indo-Persian connections and textile 

This paper lies at the intersection of two underexplored topics: dress in pre- 
Islamic Java and Indo-Persian contacts with the Indonesian Archipelago, 
both commercial and cultural. We start by situating these contacts in a his¬ 
torical context. Recent archaeological findings reveal an influx of pre-Islamic 
Sassanid (‘neo-Persian’) material culture at different Indian Ocean sites, 
reaching Southeast Asia between the second and sixth centuries ce (Jacq- 
Hergoualc’h 2002; Salmon 2004; Ritter 2009). Scrap glass from the Middle 
East (and India) was reworked at several Southeast Asian sites, mainly to 
produce wound and drawn beads, bangles, and other small items (Miksic 
2013; Perret 2014). Glassware from Lower Mesopotamia was imported 
to maritime Southeast Asia and China from at least the sixth century ce 
(Meyer 1992), whereas from the mid-eighth century, under the Abbasid 
Califate, the characteristic turquoise ‘Persian ware’ pottery entered Indian 
Ocean networks through Basra (Glover 2002; Salmon 2004; Chaisuwan 
2011). The recently excavated Belitung shipwreck dated to the ninth 
century ce provides the first evidence for direct trade between the Middle 
East and China (Flecker 2002, 2010; Guy 2010). An equally spectacular 
cargo recently recovered from the so-called ‘Siren of Cirebon’, a merchant 
vessel that wrecked around 970 ce on her way to Java (Liebner 2014: v), 
demonstrates a variety of blown-glass vessels popular among the Javanese 
by the late first millennium ce. 

Unsurprisingly, imported textiles hardly proved as durable as glass and 
ceramics. Textual and linguistic evidence, therefore, are indispensable to 
study early sartorial exchanges between the Persian Gulf and Java. Textual 
evidence suggests Persian involvement in the pre-Islamic maritime trade 
with China (WoIters 1967; Hourani 1995; Salmon 2004), naturally passing 
through Maritime Southeast Asia. The seventh-century Arabic incursions 
into what is now Iran undoubtedly revitalized the Persian orientation towards 


* Jiri Jakl, Palacky University, Olomouc, Czech Republicjirka.jakl@seznam.cz; Tom Hoogervorst, 
Royal Netherlands Institute of Southeast Asian and Caribbean Studies (KITLV), hoogervorst@kitlv.nl. 
We are indebted to the editor of this journal and two anonymous reviewers for their helpful comments 
and directions to further readings. Tom Hoogervorst gratefully acknowledges financial support from 
the Dutch Organisation for Scientific Research (NWO) as part of its Innovative Research incentive 
(‘ Vemieuwingsimpuls ’). 
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the ocean. Direct contacts between ‘West Asians’ (7c{=?) and Javanese are 
documented in the New Book of Tang (HfjS#), a work of official Chinese 
history covering the Tang Dynasty (618-906 ce). 1 By this time, the Javanese 
had become active participants in the commercial networks that interlinked 
the Indian Ocean. They were involved in the trade in East African slaves 
(jahgi ), 2 some of whom resided in the island’s coastal enclaves and inland 
courts. 3 They also had access to high-quality steel from the Khorasan 
region in Central Asia, documented as purasani (Malay: khorasani ) in the 
Koravasrama (192.18) and the Kandavavanadahana (35.3). This combina¬ 
tion of technological as well as economic developments gave the Javanese, 
Malays and a number of other groups in the region some of the structural 
advantages that shaped the history of Maritime Southeast Asia. 

The Old Javanese literature contains numerous lexicographical clues 
to Persian influence. The ancient Javanese monetary term picis or pis is 
seems to reflect Persian pishlz ‘a small coin’, 4 whereas the word hahlaksa 
‘maker of vermicelli’ - found on the Charters of Biluluk issued in 1366 ce 
(cf. Pigeaud 1960: 116) - reflects Persian lakhsha ‘vermicelli’ (Perry 
2001). The Indian Subcontinent seems to have served as a springboard 
for Persian commodities, many of which entered Java and other parts of 
Maritime Southeast Asia through Indo-Aryan languages (e.g. pihgan ‘a 
deep bowl’, surune ‘k.o. clarinet’ and taraju, traju ‘pair of scales’). 5 Kiduh 
poetry - written in the literary register of Middle Javanese - features words 
of ultimately Arabic origins which must have travelled eastwards either 
through Persian or an Indo-Aryan language, e.g. arak ‘arrack’, er-mawa 
‘rose-water’, jabad ‘musk’, kabar ‘news’, nageri ‘kettledrum’, rabab 
‘k.o. violin’, srabad, srabat ‘k.o. sweet drink’, tabala ‘box, chest’, and tahas 
‘metal bowl or salver’. 6 The depiction of Perso-Arabic musical instruments 
on Majapahit terracotta figurines corroborates these pre-Islamic contacts 
(Kunst 1973: 110). Most Javanese texts containing Persian loanwords were 
non-Islamic in content, yet were written at a time when commercial rela¬ 
tions with Persians, Gujaratis, Tamils and other ‘foreigners’ had become 
commonplace (cf. Robson 1981; Vickers 1986: 291-293). 


1. See Groeneveldt (1880: 139) for a translation of the relevant passage. Historical overviews 
of contacts between Persia and the Indo-Malay World are provided by Colless (1969) and Guillot 
(2004). It is also worth recalling that the earliest Tamil references to West Asians - whose external 
origins can be deduced from their sartorial style - are attested in the Cankam Literature, the precise 
dating of which remains a source of controversy. For example, the Mulaippattu mentions Yavanas 
wearing ‘a bag-like dress covering their whole bodies’ (Tieken 2003: 270). 

2. We transliterate Old Javanese and Middle Javanese according to the system proposed by Acri 
& Griffiths (2014). Modem Javanese and Malay words are transcribed in this paper in accordance 
with contemporary conventions. 

3. Old Javanese jsngi reflects Persian zangl ‘East African’. See Jakl (2017b) for an exploration 
of Old Javanese references to the jdfigi. 

4. Originally meaning ‘fish scale’ in Persian. This etymology was first postulated by van der 
Tuuk (1897-1912/4: 212). 

5. Cf. Persian and Hindi pingan, surnay and tarazii. See Hoogervorst (2017) on Persian loanwords 
borrowed into Old Javanese through Middle-Indo-Aryan languages. 

6. From Arabic, Persian and/or Hindi ‘araq, md'l-ward, zabad, khabar , naqqara (?), rabab, 
sharbat, tabla, and tds. 
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The interconnectedness of medieval Java and the wider Indian Ocean also 
becomes evident from the distribution of intoxicants. The aforementioned 
word arak is featured in the Old Javanese Desavarnana, a narrative poem 
(kakavin ) composed by Mpu Prapanca in 1365 ce, suggesting that distilled 
beverages were known and available in Java at roughly the same period as 
in India. 7 8 We may further call attention to the Middle Javanese word majum 
attested at several places in the 16th-century Vahbah Videya , s Rendered 
by Stuart Robson (1971: 284) as ‘a soporific drug’, this word can in fact 
be connected to Hindi majun ‘a drug, or drugs, mixed up with honey, or 
inspissated juice or syrup, and generally containing opium, or hemp, or some 
other intoxicating ingredient’ (Platts 1884: 1048). Its ultimate precursor is 
Perso-Arabic majun ‘medicine’, which also features in classical Malay 
as a type of potency drug. 9 Originally from western Asia, opiates spread 
eastwards in the first millennium ce, when they were added to alcoholic 
beverages (Sherratt 1995: 45 n. 121). The motif of a ‘spiked cup’prepared 
from arrack, rice beer and majum (arak brdm vus denlaroni majum; Vanban 
Videya 3.97b) testifies to precisely this use in Maritime Southeast Asia. 

With the above historical context in mind and additional archaeological 
evidence likely to appear in the near future, the present study zooms in on 
textile trade to deepen our understanding of inter-ethnic contact between 
Java and the Indo-Persian influence sphere, roughly between the ninth 
and 15th centuries ce. Scholars who have examined Persian influence in 
Maritime Southeast Asia have done so primarily in the domain of literary 
exchanges (Braginsky 2004), loanwords (Bausani 1964), and cultural bor¬ 
rowings (Guillot 2004; Petru 2016), most of which transmitted in Islamic 
times through classical Persian. The textile trade features only marginally in 
these studies. Nevertheless, textile products have been a major commodity 
in Indian Ocean societies from ancient times to the present. Imported Indian 
cottons were highly demanded for their bright colours and unsurpassed 
lightness (Guy 1987; Barnes, R. 2005), notwithstanding a long home-grown 
tradition of weaving (ikat) with pre-dyed yams across Maritime Southeast 
Asia (cf. Buckley 2017). Old Javanese and early European sources alike 
underscore the high value attributed across Southeast Asia to Gujarat-made 
woven fabrics known as ‘double ikats’ or patola (Bidder 1959; Kahlenberg 
1977; Holmgren & Spertus 1989; Kotilainen 1992), while pieces of coloured 


7. Distilled beverages seem to have entered India from Persia during the Delhi Sultanate (Habib 
1985: 208-210; McHugh 2014: 40). Irfan Habib (1985: 208) quotes an account of distillation in the 
late-13th century ce: ‘the wine makers of Kol and Meerut brought [to Delhi] distilled ( cakanlda) 
sweet-scented unfermented ( be-khammari ) arrack ( ‘arq), two or three years old, filling wine flagons 
with it. ’ In China, alcohol distillation had been known since the Tang Dynasty, and by the Song 
period distilled wine had become an affordable product due to the use of improved stills (Huang 
2000: 292). The Mongolians may be credited for having invented araqi -style distilled wine during 
the Yuan Dynasty (ibid.: 230). It was introduced into Korea (Buell et al. 2010) and possibly Java 
in the wake of their military expansion. 

8. This ‘Middle Javanese’ poem reflects, according to Robson (1971: 9), the social and cultural 
environment of the Majapahit period. 

9. A prescription of majun is given in at least one Kitab Tibb manuscript (Wieringa 1998: 138). 
The product was also commonly advertised in late-colonial Malay newspapers published in Java 
and Singapore. 
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silk or cotton continued to be used as a currency up to the 19th century in 
parts of eastern Indonesia (Laarhoven 1994; Barnes, R. H. 1996). It requires 
little imagination to envisage how long-distance textile trade revolutionized 
Southeast Asian concepts of dress and-hence-the politics of appearance. 
Indo-Persian fabrics and ways of wearing enabled new expressions of socio¬ 
economic difference, but also influenced everyday clothing practices and 
modes of social interaction. 

The antiquity of the trans-oceanic trade in textile is difficult to establish. 
A number of fifth-century ce cotton fragments discovered at Berenike, a port 
on the Egyptian side of the Red Sea, are among the earliest patterned textiles 
of unequivocally Indian origins (Wild & Wild 2005: 14-15). The Southeast 
Asian climate is comparatively less suited for the survival of textiles and 
other organic materials. 10 While some fragments of Indian cotton textiles col¬ 
lected in Sulawesi and eastern Indonesia yielded radiocarbon dates ranging 
from the 13th to the 19th centuries ce (Barnes et al. 2010: 35^14), it is less 
certain when they reached Indonesia. More promising is a recent finding in 
Batujaya (West Java) of small textile fragments woven from mineral asbes¬ 
tos, which have been excavated from a grave belonging to the Segaran II 
mound radiocarbon dated between the mid-first century bce and mid-second 
century ce (Cameron eta!. 2015: 159-160). Trade in these highly desirable, 
fire-resisting asbestos textiles goes back to the Bronze Age, and medieval 
sources infonn us that these products were available in the markets of Egypt 
and Iraq (ibid .: 166). Their attestation in early first millennium ce Java sug¬ 
gests that, by that time, the island was fully integrated into the maritime trade 
networks connecting the Middle East, India, Southeast Asia, and China. 

Generally, scholars believe that gannent in pre-modem Java — as well as 
Maritime Southeast Asia more generally - was draped rather than tailored, 
and that stitched elements of garment such as trousers and jackets were intro¬ 
duced to the island as late as the 15th-16th centuries ce under the influence 
of Islam. Anthony Reid (1988: 86-88), for one, contends that neither com¬ 
moners nor elites covered the upper body with clothing in pre-Islamic times. 
Robin Maxwell (1990: 356) holds that ‘tailored garments were generally not 
favoured in Southeast Asia, except in those areas where Chinese or Islamic 
influence had had a decisive effect upon costume’. She further argues that 
‘in contrast to the dictates of ancient custom by which garments were made 
up of sets of rectangular textiles, the influence of Islamic cultures from the 
Middle East and elsewhere produced a range of wonderfully decorative 
garments, including robes, coats, shirts, jackets, trousers and many smaller 
costume accessories that demanded expert tailoring skills’ (ibid.: 306). The 
notion that tailored garments arrived in the archipelago in the wake of Islam 
is of considerable antiquity. Already in the late 19th century, ethnologists 
believed that the cawat ‘loin-cloth’, kain ‘untailored garment’, and sailing 
‘cloth wrapped around the waist’ were indigenous to Maritime Southeast 
Asia, yet the baju was introduced by the Arabs if not Indians (cf. Wilken 


10. But see Cameron (2010) on evidence from Thailand and Vietnam. 
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Molbog bi 


Murut (Timugon) baju 


baju 


Minangkabau baju 


• I snag badu 
• Kalinga Limos badut 

Tagalog baro ? 

Bangingi Sama baju ? 


SavN3' 


NgajuDayak baju 3 b 3jo . Bum baJu 
* Wolia baju 


Erai haru 


Manggarai baju 
^2 • R0t>b adu 

Fig. 1 — Attestations of baju based on Tryon (1995: 58, 60-61) and Blust & Trussell (2016 under 
‘jacket,’). 


1893:40-41). While the Islamic custom of covering the upper body - of both 
women and men - undeniably encouraged the use of shirts and jackets in 
early-modern Indonesia, the present study demonstrates that these sartorial 
items were in use prior to the acceptance of Islam. We first call attention to 
literary and epigraphical evidence of tailored garments in pre-Islamic Java. 
This is followed by a discussion on the spiritual aspect of costume, especially 
vestimentary items imported from afar, in pre-modem Java and other parts 
of the archipelago. Subsequently, we underscore the crucial role of textile in 
processes of status acquisition and maintenance in medieval Java. 11 

The origins of upper garments in Java 

As was habitually pointed out by colonial-era commenters, non-elite 
men and women in most parts of Maritime Southeast Asia went about bare¬ 
chested. However, upper garments did exist and were used by specific people 
at specific occasions. Some of the Chinese descriptions of Majapahit docu¬ 
ment that kings and religious men dressed differently from the commoners 
and (occasionally) wore upper body garments (Colless 1975). It is crucial, 
hence, to first explore the social functions of these prestigious clothes. We 
start with one of the most salient Indo-Persian sartorial (and lexical) items 
attested in Old and Middle Javanese: vaju or baju, the precise definition of 


11. See Schneider (1987) on ‘the role of cloth in the consolidation of social relations and [its] 
capacity to communicate social identities and values’ (p. 441). 
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which remains somewhat nebulous. 12 Piet Zoetmulder (1982: 2174) glosses 
it as a ‘jacket’, while H.N. van derTuuk (1897-1912/3: 599) considers it to 
be ‘armour’ or ‘ajacket’ (ibid./ 4: 3483). In many languages across Maritime 
Southeast Asia, variants of this word refer to a tailored garment covering 
the upper part of the body. It is glossed either a blouse or a jacket in the 
available dictionaries (fig. 1). 

Only one etymology postulated for this word strikes us as sensible. Van 
der Tuulc (1864: 403 fn. 3) was the first to propose a provenance from Persian 
bazu ‘arm’, assuming a semantic shift to ‘garment that covers the arms’. 
This has become the standard etymology (Wilkinson 1932/1: 68; Jones 
2007: 31). However, already in Persian, the word exhibits sartorial conno¬ 
tations; one of its many meanings is ‘the cloth wrapped round the middle 
whilst bathing’ (Steingass 1892: 145). It was in India that the bazu appears 
to have acquired its subsequent meaning of‘shirt’. In the Qdnun-e-Islam , a 
19th-century book on Indian Muslim culture, it is glossed as ‘a kind of short 
shirt, reaching down to the hips, with very short (if any) sleeves; sometimes 
open at the upper part of the chest in front’ (Herklots 1832, appendix p. xv). 
Most other lexical works on Indian languages omit this now-obsolete term, 
but one Konkani dictionary gives baju (Dalgado 1893: 340) and matter- 
of-factly glosses it as baj'ii in contemporaneous Portuguese. This Konkani 
attestation is likely to be a back-borrowing via a European source. 13 Along 
similar lines, the Sinhala word bacci-ya ‘jacket worn by men’ presumably 
reflects Malay baju through archaic Dutch baaitje. 

Before examining the word’s usage in a Javanese context, we first discuss 
briefly the term baju in the better accessible Malay literature. The earliest 
Malay attestation goes back to the Nltisdrasmuccaya (19.1—3), a 14th-century 
pre-Islamic legal codex. The relevant passage reads Maling kayin, babat baju 
distar pari rupa-nya, sa-puluh mas danda-nya (‘The thief of cloth, waist cloths, 
shirts, and head cloths of all kinds shall be fined ten mace’) (Kozok 2015: 70, 
77). The Hikayat Bayan Budiman - dated to the 1370s and based on a Persian 
original 14 - features a carpenter wearing a baju with a collar (leher baju), and 
elsewhere a baju worn by a woman (Mahdi 2007: 260 n. 291). Other classical 
Malay texts suggest that baju were worn by soldiers and especially men who 
ranked higher in the military hierarchy, such as war chiefs (hulubalang). The 
garment is mentioned in a military context in the Hikayat Raja-Raja Pasai 
(12.9) and in Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiah (2.3.20), two late 13 th to late 14th- 
century texts. In these passages, baju obviously refers to a land of war jacket. 
Classical Malay further exhibits the term baju zirah ‘coat of mail, armour’, the 


12. Throughout this paper, many of the references to Old Javanese texts are taken from Zoetmulder 
(1982), a foundational resource on Old Javanese poetry and prose. For classical Malay, we rely on 
Ian Proudfoot’s Malay Concordance Project (http://mcp.anu.edu.aU/Q/standard.html). 

13. Note that the word baju is typically assumed to have spread from Goa to Southeast Asia 
(Lee, P. 2014; Lee, T. 2016), rather than the opposite direction as we argue in this paper. 

14. Far from being a slavish rendering of its Persian model, the Malay author of the text often 
replaced Persian realia by Malay counterparts: ‘the desert is transformed into a forest, bitter cold 
into the dry season (komarau), bear-cubs, foxes and lynxes are substituted for parrot fledglings, 
mongooses and jackals’ (Braginsky 2004: 421). 
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latter part of which reflects Persian zirih ‘a coat of mail’, presumably through 
Hindi zirah in the same meaning. 15 As we will demonstrate below, the use of 
upper garments as battle dress is not uncommon elsewhere in pre-modem 
Indonesia. Cumulatively, these Malay references suggest that baju in the Malay 
World of the 14th century ce, when it first entered the textual record, referred 
to an item of dress covering an upper part of the body, probably a jacket and/or 
blouse. From the Hikayat Bay an Budiman we may deduce that it was worn by 
men and women. This is corroborated by Chinese reports on early 15th-century 
Malacca, which document that Muslims covered their heads with a piece of 
cloth and wore short jackets (Groeneveldt 1880: 123). 

For the earliest Old Javanese references to vaju we must turn to the epi- 
graphical record. We first encounter the word in the first half of the 10th cen¬ 
tury ce, roughly four centuries before the first attestations of baju in Malay. 
Inscriptional references suggest that vaju in ancient Java did not represent 
an element of daily dress, but was viewed as a spiritually powerful garment 
associated with ritual and warfare. This adoption of a vestimentary item for 
martial purposes does not stand in isolation. We know that trousers were also 
introduced in Java as an element of military garment, most probably as a part 
of improved horse-riding equipment during the 13th to 14th centuries ce, if 
not earlier (Jakl 2016). Yet in the case of upper garments, the ritual function 
was equally important. The 928 ce inscription of Kambang Sri, for example, 
mentions an officiant donning a vaju (makudur avaju ) as part of a ritual to 
establish a freehold (suna). 16 This ritual served to transfer the tax and labour 
rights traditionally held by a ruler or highly placed taxing authority onto a 
religious institution or private beneficiary. The phrasing of the relevant pas¬ 
sage suggests that the Persian loanword vaju represents a synonym of kalambi, 
which was used in the same context to designate the upper garment of the 
makudur. In modem Javanese, klambi is the neutral word for a ‘shirt, jacket’, 17 
yet in older texts it has distinct ceremonial connotations. We first find it in 
the inscription of Kuti (8.a3) issued in 840 ce (but only known from the copy 
made in the 14th century ce), where it refers to a jacket worn by the makudur 
and possibly by some other figures (Kem 1881; Sarkar 1971-1972/2). We 
leam from this inscription that before pronouncing curses against any tres¬ 
passers of the sima, the makudur would put on his kalambi jacket. 

In our view, the main reason for the makudur to don a kalambi or vaju was 
to secure or increase his spiritual credibility. Ethnographic research offers many 
parallels elsewhere in Indonesia of textiles serving this function (Nabholz- 
Kartaschoff 1999: 84-86; Maxwell 2003). In the Old Javanese context, 


15. The term baju zirah is also found in some relatively recent Balinese texts (I Nyoman Wardi, 
personal communication). 

16. Zoetmulder (1982: 910) describes the makudur as an official ‘who acts in establishing a sima , 
thereby invoking the gods and uttering a curse on trespassers’. The term sima is glossed as ‘free¬ 
hold, piece of ground ( sawah , village, etc.) freed from taxes and other obligations’ (ibid.: 1770). 

17. Alternative spellings include kolambi and kulambi, which can occur side by side in different 
versions of the same text ( e.g . van Akkeren 1951, appendix 19). The syllable-initial consonant 
cluster (kalambi > klambi) is a result of the tendency towards disyllabism in later Javanese 
(Ogloblin 1986: 115). 
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wearing upper garments marked authority; the person doing so was referred 
to as ‘the one wearing a royal jacket’ ( sah makalambi haji). Zoetmulder 
(1982: 771) renders the phrase akalambi haji as ‘the brahman officiating at 
the kulumpah ceremony’, 18 yet from the context of the aforementioned Kuti 
Inscription it becomes clear that this person was assigned to utter curses against 
trespassers so as to be ‘heard by the whole public, including men of lowest, 
mediocre and highest position’ (Sarkar 1971-1972/2: 89). H.B. Sarkar renders 
the phrase sah makalambi haji as ‘the honourable persons dressed in jackets’ 
(ibid. : 89). It would seem to us that the ‘royal jacket’ ( kalambi haji ) worn by 
the makudur functioned as a symbol of authority, since its wearer supposedly 
acted on behalf of the king. In other words, the kalambi (or vaju) was installed 
on him as a prerogative to make decisions in charge of an absent ruler. 

Air-born warriors and spiritual protection 

Having previously discussed the ritual use of dress, we will now delve deeper 
into its martial aspects. We recall here that several types of pre-Islamic 
costumes in Java initially served military functions, as a recent study on the 
introduction of trousers on the island makes clear (Jakl 2016). Upper gar¬ 
ments show partly similar trajectories. The modem Javanese word rasukan 
‘garment for the upper body’ initially referred to war attire (van der Tuuk 
1897-1912/1: 745), whereas kawaca - which has become the regular tenn 
for ‘jacket’ in high Balinese ( kwaca , kuwaca) - historically denoted ‘annour’ 
in Old Javanese. 19 While protective clothing made of leather, pangolin scales, 
rattan, or other biodegradable materials was common throughout Maritime 
Southeast Asia, the safety provided by the Old Javanese garments discussed 
below stretched beyond the purely physical and was at least in part spiritual 
in nature. One such example is provided by the Bharatayuddha, a kakavin 
composed - or finished - in 1157 ce (Zoetmulder 1974). In stanza 39.4, vaju 
refers to a war jacket donned by the mighty king Salya at the moment war 
rituals were conducted for him and his army. 


narapati garjita n lumihat in 
bala pada sumagap 

irika sira n madandan amasah 
makuta vaju rukuh 

dvija rasi saiva sogata parah 
humuh ajaya-jaya 
kadi tuhu sdksat amrata tikan 
baiiu kinucurakan 20 


The king was delighted to see all his troops 
ready for combat; 

Thereupon he put on his battle dress, donning 
his diadem, war jacket, and helmet. 

The Brahmins, Saiva Rsis, and Buddhists 
pronounced together victory-securing mantras, 

Sprinkling the water that was truly like nectar. 


18. The kulumpah refers to an upright stone that had a particularly important function at the ritual 
and seems to have marked the place for (animal) offerings. 

19. Van der Tuuk (1897-1912/2: 213) lists several Sanskrit words for ‘annour' that were used 
synonymously in Old Javanese texts: uraschada, tanutra, varman, samnaha, damsanajagara. 

20. Old Javanese text taken from Supomo (1993: 138-139). 
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Suryo Supomo (1993: 235) simply renders the term vaju as ‘armour’, yet in 
the above context it evidently carries associations of a spiritually powerful 
protective costume. In stanza 46.12, the only other place in the text where 
the term occurs, it denotes a war jacket donned by the wicked Duryodhana 
during his famous club combat with Bhlma. In both passages, vaju is worn 
by the figures representing adharma or immorality. Moreover, Salya and 
Duryodhana are battle commanders, so that wearing a vaju also marks 
their status as high-standing figures. The element of spiritual potency is 
further strengthened by the performance of victory rituals (ajaya-jaya). 
In our interpretation, these are war rituals intended to bestow supernatural 
protection upon soldiers and their military leaders. This phenomenon is well- 
attested across the so-called ‘Sanskrit Cosmopolis’ and has been analysed 
in some detail by Alexis Sanderson (2010: 14—16), who demonstrates how 
especially Saiva Tantric ritual specialists were expected to confer protection 
and invincibility on the armies of their royal patrons. 

For another reference to vaju we may turn to the Arjunavivdha, a kakavin 
composed by Mpu Kanva in the first half of the 11th century ce (Robson 
2008). A detailed description in stanza 23.7 of an army of heavenly Apsara 
warriors illustrates an enduring imaginary of spiritual protection channelled 
through weapons and items of dress: 


rotapsaragana macapih-capin 
mamava tomcira pamaja nira 

anyat tan apalaga mangunda 
coli sivapattra hana ri takurah 

kapvarukuh avaju sinimbarana 
masavit sakar aruh-aruhan 

mattajanu-janu mavadak-vadak 
kanakacurna kavigaran avu 21 


The troops of Apsara warriors wore various 
capins and their spearhead units carried lances 

Other combatants brandished a coli weapon, 
with a sivapatra in their girdle. 

They all wore helmets and jackets that were 
decorated with simbar fern and with a cord 
of flowers, exchanging lusty shouts, 

Looking fiercely, smeared with the janu unguent 
and paste of gold dust, vigorously issuing 
war-cries. 


Stanza 23.2 of the same text makes it clear that this spiritual protection 
was bestowed upon Indra’s heavenly warriors by a host of sages and seers 
(siddharsigana ) ‘proclaiming’ victory in war ( majaya-jaya ) through the invin¬ 
cibility rituals mentioned above. It is of further interest that the Arjunavivdha 
does not only associate the vaju garment with male Apsara warriors, but also 
with their female counterparts: the celestial Apsaris sent by Indra, the king 
of the gods, to tempt the young Arj una. In stanza 3.11, Mpu Kanva depicts a 
beautiful ApsarT smearing herself — seemingly for aesthetic purposes — with 
an unguent called janu, ‘neatly arranged like a jacket and outlined on her 
chest’ ( areh vinaju-vaju magatra rin vijari). The divine ApsarT nymphs and 
the heavenly Apsara warriors have in common their reliance on jdnu; the 


21. Old Javanese text taken from Robson (2008: 110). 
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former apply it to their upper torso in the shape of a vaju, the latter use it in 
combination with an actual vaju. The question thus becomes: what kind of 
unguent was jdnu! Part of the answer is given by Andrea Acri (2014: 21) in 
his discussion of two avian characters in Kakavin Ramayana (24.105-106). 
Metaphorically associated here with the blossoms of a jambu tree falling 
down on the figure of a dancing peacock, Acri proposes that jdnu may refer 
to an ash-smear worn by Atimarga Saiva ascetics and/or an unguent known as 
boreh worn by dancers. More recent Balinese parallels suggest that tunneric 
was part of the jdnu mixture (ibid .: 19 n. 23), turning it yellow as described 
in the Kakavin Ramayana (24.106). Less is known about the ingredients of 
jdnu in ancient Java, apart from a tentative suggestion that it contained ‘gold 
dust’ and some aromatics (Zoetmulder 1982: 739). 

Comparative evidence from medieval India may help us ahead in this 
regard. In his analysis of the Saiva Tantric text Ekataravidhipatalah (also 
called NdgantakT), Sanderson (2015: 20) lists a yellow orpiment ( rocana) 
among the magical items ‘gifted’ to a Mantra-master by the Nagas, spir¬ 
itual beings forced to serve him through the ‘binding of the Nagas’ (naga- 
bandhanci) ritual. Old Javanese jdnu, too, seems to have referred to magically 
potent powders smeared on parts of the body for spiritual protection or other 
supernatural benefits, such as the power of flight. Intriguingly, the ‘gifts’ 
listed in the Sanskrit Ekataravidhipatalah contain virtually the same set of 
articles (swords, collyrium, quicksilver, a sacred thread, etc.) as those used 
by the Apsara army described in the Arjunavivaha. This appears to reflect 
practices of Tantric Siddhas, a group well known in medieval India (White 
1998; Davidson 2002) and incidentally documented in 11th to 14th-century 
Java (Jakl 2017a). In the Old Javanese literature, the same imagery is found, 
for example, in the Harisraya B (16.2) and Kidun Harsa Vijava (4.80b). 
We may further call attention to a similar manifestation of spiritual protec¬ 
tion in the early-modern Malay culture, in which quicksilver ( raksa , from 
Sanskrit rasa) is rubbed onto the skin of a warrior to achieve invulnerability, 
a practice known as kdbalpdnimbul raksa (Shaw 1971: 4). 

With this in mind, we now return to the Old Javanese Arjunavivaha. In 
stanza 12.14, Mpu Kanva depicts an outfit bestowed upon Arjuna which allows 
him to travel through the sky on his journey to Indra’s heaven: in combination 
with a pair of bejewelled sandals (paduka ratnamaya), the young prince is 
described as wearing a kalambi jacket. Both elements of apparel were provided 
by Indra, so that we may again interpret the word kaIambi as a royal jacket 
conveying regal authority or protection. Such magical jackets, which allow 
their wearers to fly, recur sporadically in other Javanese texts. The 13th-century 
Sumanasantaka mentions the nymph HarinI, who is able to travel through the 
air when wearing a garment known as kahcuga (van der Tuuk 1897—1912/2: 
324). In more modem Javanese texts, such as Sri Tanjung, a special vest known 
as antakusuma fulfils the same function (van der Tuuk 1897-1912/1: 61; 
Prijono 1938: 190). In the Javanese wayang stories, antakusuma is the name 
of the garment that enables the hero Ghatotkaca to fly. It is also the term used 
for a colourful patchwork jacket historically worn both by the royal families 
of Central Java and the Tengger priests of Mount Bromo (see fig. 2). 
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Fig. 2 — Tengger priest, East Java (Tropenmuseum collection). 


It is therefore of little surprise that the mighty Arjuna, too, possessed such 
a garment. The phrase in the Arjunavivaha describing his airborne jacket has 
been translated by Robson (2008: 73) as ‘he had donned his jacket of wool’ 
(talas akalambi kambala ). This is, however, only one possible rendering. 
Given that the use of wool in pre-modern Indonesia remains a contested 
issue (Maxwell 2003), Old Javanese kambala may not have referred to wool 
as a textile material, but rather to tassels attached to a jacket (cf. modern 
Javanese kumbala). Old and Middle Javanese texts suggest that tassels 
could be attached to weapons, shields, and military garments as apotropaic 
devices securing magical protection. The protective function of tassels 
made from animal fibres is documented in many other parts of Indonesia 
(Maxwell 2003; Chamey 2004). Specific fabric types seem to have exhibited 
similar powers. For example, the grihsih cloth —a locally produced double 
ikat described in the 14th-century Desavarnana - was known for its magi¬ 
cal protection and continues to be used ritually in the Balinese village of 
Tenganan Pegringsingan (McGowan 2015, cf. Wirz 1932). 

In this regard, we may call attention to E. Wurjantoro’s interesting paral¬ 
lel between the kalambi of pre-Islamic Java and the similarly named jacket 
worn by the Iban on the island of Borneo (1980: 201). Among the formerly 
head-hunting Iban, jackets with prominent collars were an absolute necessity 
for men going to war (Maxwell 2003, cf. Holmgren & Spertus 1989: 104). 
Of particular importance were the so-called ‘bird jackets’ (baju burong). 
These war jackets, with stylized bird motifs woven into the vertical bands, 
were used by ritual specialists of bird augury as well as warriors on the 
battlefield (Heppell et al. 2005: 51). Ethnographic sources and Iban poetry 
testify to the historical practice of bird augury prior to war campaigns. 
Heppel et al. (2005: 53) observe that ‘[jjackets are worn whenever Iban 
want to communicate with the Celestial Deities. For shamans and bards, 
whose soul might have to travel far during a performance, jackets provide 
an additional protection.’ Elsewhere, they point out that ‘[a] bird augur is 
unlikely to obtain the right bird auguries without wearing one. A bard cannot 
recite an epic poem properly wearing something else’ {ibid .: 51). 
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The spiritual and military aspects of upper garments persisted in more 
recent Javanese literature. For example, an Islamic mystical text known 
as Suluk Gatoloco mentions a klambi in which spiritual power is vested 
(van Akkeren 1951: 82), while the protagonist of Sri Tanjuh (7.71) wears 
a scarlet jacket ( aka Iambi asa/alat) on his way to the battlefield. The latter 
text is of relatively modern date (it features firearms!). 


Von ambadil anen arap iku, ki 
ranga ujare, den atata sikapneki, 
von cmumpin rin puhkur, endah 
jojor saha tungul, ki ranga 
anen asvane, adastar taluki 
janar, akamban prabuset-tihal, 
akalambi asakalat 22 


Those carrying firearms stood at the front. Lord 
Rangga said: ‘Put your weapons in good order’. 
The anumpins stood at the back. Beautiful were 
their jojors and banners. Lord Rangga sat on 
his horse. He wore a headcloth made of yellow 
silk; he wore a passion flower; he wore a scarlet 
jacket. 


We may conclude that the upper garments described in Old Javanese texts 
as vaju and kalambi were used in the partly interconnected contexts of ritual 
and warfare. There are some striking similarities between the kalambi worn 
by the makudur in Old Javanese inscriptions and those donned by Iban 
ritual specialists. Both garments served to facilitate contact with spiritual 
forces, albeit in a different cultural and political setting. Other regions in 
Indonesia may reveal additional parallels upon deeper investigation. Central 
Sulawesi, for example, also features blouses ( badu ) specifically used by 
shamans as ceremonial garments (Kotilainen 1992: 258-262). Furthermore, 
the aforementioned patchwork coats worn by the magician-priests of Mount 
Bromo in East Java strikingly resemble those found in North Sumatra in 
both form and usage. 23 Sleeved upper garment are also generally associ¬ 
ated with highly placed individuals in traditional Javanese and Balinese 
wayang (fig. 3), although not much is known about the situation in earlier, 
less documented times. 

Status symbols for competing elites 

While the previous sections have highlighted the ritual and military functions 
of costume, it is no less significant to underscore that early-medieval Java 
was firmly entrenched in commercial networks, of which imported textiles 
and dyes constituted a crucial part. From the ninth century ce, sima docu¬ 
ments record hundreds of donations, including numerous types of fabrics 
(Wisseman Christie 1993). Some Old Javanese textile tenns - such as devanga 
‘k.o. silk cloth’, patola ‘Gujarati double ikat’, and sutra ‘silk’ - are clearly 
borrowed from or inspired by Sanskrit. Meanwhile, such fabric names as 


22. Javanese taken from Prijono (1938: 59). 

23. See Sibeth et al. (1991: 206) on the Batak version of the baju found in North Sumatra. More 
pictures of regional types of baju can be found in the online database of the Tropemnuseum: http:// 
collectie.tropenmuseum.nl/ (accessed July 2016). 
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manjati and ragi betray Middle-Indo- 
Aryan (‘Prakrit’) origins, as does the 
aforementioned term kancuga ‘upper- 
body garment’ (Hoogervorst 2017). 
Yet other fabrics — such as trikam and 
mori 24 - seem to have their roots in 
Tamil-speaking South India, whereas 
a particular cloth known as cahutar 
reflects Hindi cau-tar ‘four threads’ 
(Zoetmulder 1982: 318). 25 Finally, 
some Javanese kiduh texts contain 
Persian-derived textile terms, such as 
the fabrics her am , cadar, sakalat, and 
sanabab, as well as dastar ‘headcloth’ 
and kamar ‘a metal girdle plate or 
buckle’ (cf. Robson 1981). 26 



This section focuses on one particu¬ 
lar textile term: cavali, of somewhat 
enigmatic origins. Tamil cavuli or 
cavaU ‘cloth, piece goods’ is evidently 
related and presumably the word’s 
immediate etymon. 27 In Old Javanese, 
it is attested as cavali, cavli, cahvli, 
canlvi, and cavani (van der Tuuk 1897 - 
1912/1: 631; Zoetmulder 1982: 317). 

In modem Javanese we encounter it as cawani, glossed by Robson & Wibisono 
(2002: 136) as ‘a kind of white muslin’. Zoetmulder (1982: 317) seems to 
have relied on modem Javanese in his gloss of the Old Javanese equivalent 
as ‘a kind of gauze or muslin’. 28 The word also occurs as Balinese cawali, 
Sundanese cawaning, and classical Malay cuani. 29 This is undoubtedly the 
same word as chiavony or chavony ‘fine veil- or muslin-like cloth’, found in 
17th-century Dutch records (see Vink 2015: 637). Ultimately, all these forms 
presumably go back to the toponym Chaul (Konlcani: Cevak, Hindi: Caul), 
which obtained the suffix -i to designate ‘something from Chaul’. 30 


Fig. 3 — A sage (rsi), Krambitan, Bali 

(photo courtesy of Hedi Hinzler). 


24. Respectively from karikkam and muri (Hoogervorst 2015). 

25. Also cawuta or cahuta. Described as a ‘plain white calico, usually of superior quality and 
much in demand for shirting. Exported mainly to the Malay Archipelago’ (Irwin 1955: 26). 

26. From Persian or Hindi bairam (perhaps through Tamil vayiram), cadar , saqallat , shana-baf 
dastar , and kamar. 

27. See Burrow & Emeneau (1984: 210) for cognates in other Dravidian languages. 

28. According to van der Tuuk, cawdli denotes ‘silk’ (1897-1912/1: 631), whereas cawoni refers 
to ‘muslin’ (ibid.: 629). It would make more sense to see the two forms as lexical doublets; both 
the intervocalic /l/ and /n/ seem to reflect the retroflex lateral /[/ of the Tamil etymon. 

29. The Malay form is only attested in the Syair Panji Sdmirang (Wilkinson 1932/1: 237). 

30. This was first suggested by Hendrik Kern (1903). The addition of a word-final /i/ was a 
common way to designate Indian fabrics. Classical Malay literature, for example, features surati 
(‘from Surat’), sdlampuri (‘from Srirampur’), kasymiri (‘from Kasmlr’), kaci (‘from Kacch’), 
bdroci (‘from Bharuc’), and bald (‘from Baloc’) (cf. Rouffaer 1913). 
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The historical port city of Chaul, situated in the present-day Raigad District 
(Maharashtra) on India’s west coast, is currently known as Revdanda. In 1619, 
the French navigator Francois Pyrard of Laval described it as follows: ‘ [t]he 
country there is vastly rich, and productive of all kinds of valuable merchan¬ 
dise, which the merchants from all parts of India and the East come to seek. 
But the chiefest are the silks, which are obtained there in such quantity that 
alone they almost supply Goa and all India. They are of a different quality 
from those of China; and at Goa no account is made of any but Chaul silk, 
whereof very pretty stuffs are made; it also largely supplies choice cotton 
fabrics’ (Gray 1888: 257-258). The city’s opulence did not withstand the 
test of time. A century later, the Scottish sailor Alexander Hamilton (1727: 
243) laconically documented: ‘Chaul, in former times, was a noted place for 
trade, particularly for fine embroidered quilts; but now it is miserably poor’. 

This popular Indian-origin fabric was by no means limited to Java and its 
surrounding islands. In the Malay literature, we find the related term caul. 
The Adat Raja-Raja Malavu - an 18th-century work on the court ceremonies 
of the Malay Peninsula - lists two kain caul (‘cloths from Chaul’) among 
the ritual necessities for the Mdlanggang Parut rite (Sudjiman 1983: 58), 
whereas the Syair Kompani Walanda barparang dangan Cina mentions the 
commodity among the gifts bestowed by the Dutch administrator Gustaaf 
Willem van Imhoff to the king of Kandy (Sri Lanka) in the 1730s (Rusconi 
1935: 28). In Kutai, a Malay-speaking region in East Borneo, the kain caul 
remains part of the region’s traditional attire to this day (Noor et al. 1990: 
29—40). A silk fabric known as kain cual, popular in Bangka Island near 
Sumatra (Rohana & Kartiwa 2009), presumably reflects the same tenn. Until 
the late 19th century, caul cloths were also imported into Central Sulawesi 
- where the fabric was known under the name saulu (Kotilainen 1992: 91) — 
presumably via Bugis and/or Makasar caulu? ‘an imported cotton fabric’. 

In a number of Old and Middle Javanese texts, cavdli denotes a very 
fine, white or brightly coloured fabric. Its first attestation known to us is in 
the Bharatayuddha, a text already mentioned above. In stanza 6.5, cavali is 
listed alongside other fine textiles ( dukida and cako) as items that provided 
lavish decoration to the soaring pagoda-like structures ( meru ) on the pre¬ 
cincts of a royal residence. Interestingly, this stanza is part of a larger textual 
section (4.7-6.7) that was added by its Javanese author (Supomo 1993: 15) 
and is not found in Sanskrit version of the Mahabharata on which the Old 
Javanese kakavin is based. Elsewhere in the Javanese Bharatayuddha, in 
stanza 9.12, the elite status of cavdli textiles is confirmed by its ascription 
to the epic Pandavas: departing for the battlefield at Kuruksetra, the five 
brothers are dressed in ‘red cavdli garments, perfumed by fragrant musk’ 
(avastra cavali linakambkpanuh kasturi mrik). 

These literary representations of cavdli clearly reflect its luxury status in 
the Javanese court milieu of the 12th century ce. Hence, the fabric has been 
interpreted as a type of silk (e.g. Creese 1998: 213; Mastuti & Bramantyo 
2009:283), possibly with a semantic shift to cotton over time (Rouffaer 1913). 
In this regard, it must be kept in mind that medieval India was known for its 
extremely fine cotton textiles (Ramaswamy 1980: 237; Varadarajan 1984), a 
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material much more suitable to the hot and humid climate of Java than any 
type of silk. The most exquisite of these muslins were reportedly so thin that 
they could have been passed through a finger ring (Ramaswamy 1985: 64). 
The finest grade of cavdli mentioned in Old Javanese kakavins consisted of 
the so-called ‘misty cavaW (cavdli kiikus) and it is tempting to speculate that 
these were precisely the top-class Indian muslins sold in restricted quantities 
to Javanese royal and princely courts. This exquisite fabric features metaphori¬ 
cally in a paean on the beauty of the mountains ( Sumanasantaka , 50.15): 


lavan megha marantayan 
tura-turahnya sinirir in ahin 
pagat-pagat 

mihsor minduhur anlayan 
kadi dinamvan aiiavali kukus 
carik-carik 

himpar sinjang in apsari 
kasarakat ri laris ika sake 
pamancahan 31 


The clouds are in trails, their remnants blown 
gently by the wind, 

Rising and falling, they float across the sky, as if 
wafted by the wind, they resemble misty cavali 
in tatters; 

They are like the underwear gown of divine 
nymphs left lying carelessly as they flee from 
the place of seduction. 


Elsewhere in the Sumanasantaka, in stanza 52.4, the cavali kukus is 
listed among the ceremonial textiles decorating the observation terraces 
(pahuhahan ) in the courtyard of a royal palace. Other luxury textiles that 
were apparently used as hangings include red silks ( luhsir ban). John Guy 
(1998) argues that luxurious large-format textiles used as ceremonial hang¬ 
ings were among the most valued Indian textiles imported to Southeast Asia, 
as they were difficult to produce on Java’s local narrow back-strap looms. 
The Sumanasantaka suggests a considerable antiquity of this tradition, going 
back to at least the 12th century ce. 

We believe that this prominence in the Old Javanese literature of luxuri¬ 
ous textiles reflects a competition in status between traditional court-based 
elites and the newly established merchant classes of Java’s coastal trading 
enclaves. The period between the 10th and 13th centuries ce saw a series of 
remarkable innovations in the Javanese textile industry, such as the intro¬ 
duction of professional looms with a discontinuous warp (pacadaran) and 
innovative decorative techniques, for example an early form of batik known 
as tulis tikd in Old Javanese inscriptions (Wisseman Christie 1993: 189,192). 
In his study on the so-termed Early Age of Commerce ( ca. 900-1300 ce), 
Geoffrey Wade (2009: 261) factors textiles among the most important trade 
commodities of this period in Indian Ocean history. Elis envisioned Early 
Age of Commerce is concurrent with a period of major technological changes 
in Javanese textile production postulated by Jan Wisseman Christie. In our 
view, high-status imported textiles - imitated by this time in Java’s coastal 
merchant enclaves - forced court-based elites to demand ever more exquisite 


31. Old Javanese text from Worsley et al. (2013: 206). 
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and expensive Indian imports in an attempt to outperform aspiring competi¬ 
tors and, hence, maintain their socio-economic capital through status display. 

In this regard, cavail represented the sartorial creme de la creme. This 
becomes clear from its literary contexts. In the Ghatotkacdsraya (5.7), canvli 
is likened to the frost ( hima ). In the Sutasoma (85.9), we find a description of 
a small island close to the seacoast - a motif in kakavins typically indicating 
the presence of foreign traders - which has just become visible through the 
‘misty clouds resembling a cavali covering a beauty’s breasts’ ( meghdnavali 
mahanaput susu). At another passage of this text, in stanza 105.8, a queen is 
described as wearing ‘a wrap-up garment of filmy cavali' (tapihnirdn cavali 
mirir). While the cavali was assigned a pure white colour in older texts, such 
as stanza 4.1 of the Kunjarakama kakavin (vastranyeki putih anavah canvli, 
‘the cloth was pure white, looking like canvli’), Middle Javanese texts suggest 
that red c aval is had also become available. In the Kiduh Harsa Vijaya (2.132), 
for example, we find a description of a garment made from ‘a reddish-brown 
coloured cavali garment’ ( avastra canlvi suga). In the Parthayana (16.12), 
a kakavin composed in Bali in the 18th century ce, we find that the ‘clouds 
at the sunset shine like red cavali cloth’ ( meghanydnavali lumoh). 

It is likely that these high-status cavali textiles also found their way into 
the symbolic repertoire, for example in the form of sculpted representations 
of thin textiles found on statues of the Singhasari period. Studies of these 
‘virtual textiles’ represent one of the most promising trends in the field of 
pre-modem material culture in Southeast Asia (Guillon 2004; Green 2007). 
The art of sculpting the surface of ‘virtual textiles’ posed a daunting technical 
challenge to Java’s ancient artisans. By the 13th-century Singhasari period, 
however, they could draw upon centuries of experience in working with both 
bronze and stone for the technical mastery required to reproduce the texture, 
draping, and even light-reflecting sheen of real textiles. Though we are still 
far from fully understanding the actual meaning of these representations of 
textiles, any serious effort to interpret these magnificent stone and bronze 
monuments would benefit from a comparative study on Old Javanese texts. 32 

Imported performances of power 

Several commonly held beliefs on the early history of Maritime Southeast 
Asia can be dispelled through a closer look at the Old Javanese literature. 
This paper has demonstrated that the adoption of vestimentary items into 
Java and other parts of the archipelago was pre-Islamic and can be explained 
in terms of commercial and cultural contacts with the lands ‘above the 
winds’: the Persian Gulf and the Indian Subcontinent. From at least the 
10th century ce, this trans-regional textile trade prompted the Javanese to 
rethink the social role of clothing. Initially, tailored and stitched elements 


32. See, on a similar vein, a highly innovative study by Kaja McGowan (2015), which brings 
together insights from a variety of disciplines and describes - among many things - a magically 
protective cloth in 14th-century East Java. 
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of dress entered Java as status symbols, as they did elsewhere in the region. 
As we have pointed out, access to valuable textiles and other items of dress 
long remained an elite prerogative. The popularity in medieval Java of the 
cavdli fabric, which in our view was a fine cotton fabric imported from 
India, shows how exogenous textiles became crucial for competing local 
rulers to ‘perform’ their power and legitimacy. 

At least a century earlier, we see that Old Javanese writings unequivocally 
connect the introduction of jackets (vajit and kalambi ) with ritual practices 
associated with the establishment of royal freeholds. Both words feature in 
Old Javanese inscriptions as either spiritually protective garments or - meta¬ 
phorically - as anointed upper torsos, in other words, a kind of supernatural 
armour. While recent studies have underscored the symbolic use of textiles in 
Southeast Asia ( e.g. Cederroth 1991; Barrkman 2006; Green & Chakrabongse 
2008; Lefferts 2015), the perceived magico-ritual powers with which clothes 
can equip their wearers - such as flight and invulnerability in battle - is typi¬ 
cally only mentioned in passing (but see Wirz 1932). The magical aspects 
and ‘transformative’ qualities of textile in India (cf. Bayly 1986) may yield 
avenues for comparative research. In addition to these mystical aspects, we 
hold that some imported upper garments served actual military purposes in 
Maritime Southeast Asia. Both Javanese and Malay sources make references 
to the baju being worn in battle. This observation provides valuable additional 
insights into the history of sartorial practices in ancient Southeast Asia. 

The persistent idea of an Islamic introduction of stitched clothes into Java 
and other parts of Maritime Southeast Asia can no longer stand unmodified. 
Instead, we envision an eastwards distribution of fabrics and textile products 
from at least the mid-first millennium ce. Such an ancient trade in textile and 
other luxury items reflects the interconnectedness of Indian Ocean communi¬ 
ties by this time, and its globalizing effects on local ideas of status and ritual. 
A closer look at the rich iconographic record of Java and Bali may help us to 
determine more precisely when certain types of dress were first introduced 
into the archipelago and how they were modified over the centuries. The 
long-fitted sleeves typical for jackets of high-ranking wayang characters, for 
example, seem to evoke a sense of Hindu antiquity more so than Islamic piety. 
Etymological studies can be of further help. Lexical items such as *zaRum 
‘needle’, 33 *sulam ‘pierce or remove with a needle’, and *zaqit ‘to sew’ can 
be reconstructed to a proto-Malayo-Polynesian level, suggesting indigenous 
knowledge of sewing among the Austronesian populations of Southeast Asia. 
Nevertheless, more sophisticated textile-related vocabulary — such as Malay 
kapas ‘cotton’, suji ‘iron needle’ and bskia ‘backstitch’ - once again reflect 
Indo-Persian influence. 34 This part of the world remains crucial to deepen our 
understanding of dress in early Maritime Southeast Asia. 


33. Needles would have been made from animal bones prior to the introduction of ferrous 
metallurgy. 

34. From Hindi kapas (Sanskrit: karpasa, Old Javanese: kapas), sujl and Hindi or Persian bakhya. 
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